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THE FOEEST OF MORYAN, IN FRANCE. 



The forest of Morvan is a district extending over the tliree depart- 
ments of Nievre, Yonne, and Saone-et-Loire. The subterranean 
revolutions to which it has been subject have impressed a marked 
character upon its soil. Abi-upt rocks, which have been forced up 
by an enormous power, seem to dart their sharp-pointed tops towards 
heaven. Amid these rocks are enclosed meadows which, like the 
sun-ounding hills, are thickly overgrown with wood. In all these 
parts nature presents a bold and solemn aspect. The villages are 
arranged in a picturesque manner on the sides of the hills or in the 
depths of valleys. Numerous paths, though but little frequented, 
winding round the hills and through the country, give it an air of 
• modern life which was altogether unknown to it thirty years ago. 
Still, it is only the great centres of population that have profited by 
the change which has taken place in the state ^f society within 
that period. The Morvan rustic stUl drives the old antiquated 
chariot with its four wheels without tire. His oxen, with their 
long horns, as represented in the accompanying engraving, remind 
one of those of ancient Kome. He still sings his old laments 
in a .slow and measured strain, just as his ancestors did for ages 
before him. If he meets a stranger, he salutes him in an inqui- 
sitive way with his large hat; and if the latter asks him the 
way, he tells him with a saucy look, that he knows it as well as 
himself. 

The Morvan women wear short and scanty petticoats. They 
have their hair twisted behind, and covered with flying ribands of 
lively colours ; which gives them a certain coquettish air that is by 
no means unpleasing. When the young villagers dance one of those 
boree dances which have delighted generations long gone by, accom- 
panied by the monotonous moaning of the bagpipe, it is surprising 
what enthusiasm they display. 

On leaving the road from Lyons to Avallon, a pretty town in the 
department of Yonne, as you enter the district of Morvan, you come 
to the market-town of Quarr6-les-Tombes, formerly the barony of 
the illustrious knights of Cliastellux, whose Ciistle stands not many 
miles off, like an eagle's nest on the hill, surrounded with thick 
woods, carrying the observer's thoughts back to the stormy times 
of the feudal wars. Quarrc owes its name to a collection of stone 
tombs, destined, according to some authors, for the uses of the rich 
Gallic Romans of the district. The cemetery is still covered with 



these tombs, many of which are empty. Every grave recently 
filled is ornamented with a stone monument, .of which there are 
more than a hundred and fifty altogether. 

The most important places in Morvan Proper are Lormes, Cor- 
bigny, Montsauche, and Ch9.teau Chinon, small towns in the 
department of Nievre. From the top of the mountain upon which 
the chui-ch of Lormes stands, the view extends over a distance of 
more than thirty miles all round. The waters of the stream at 
Lormes, issuing from a large pond, or, we might almost say, lake, 
are precipitated with great force in foaming cascades from the 
higher level. 

Cha.teau Chinon, which was known to the Bomans, still exhibits 
the ruins of a feudal castle. Mount Beuvray, celebrated in the 
legends of this district, was\)ne of the central points of the ancient 
.ffidui. Vestiges of a camp may still be seen there,, and several 
Eoman roads meet at this point. The warm springs at St. Honors, 
which were highly esteemed by the Roman conquerors of the 6auls, 
enjoy no mean reputation in the present day. . 

The principal bccupation of the inhabitants of this part of France 
now consists of breeding cattle and working, in the woods. . Buck- 
wheat, rye, and barley, form their chief supplies of food, from 
which they manufacture black bread. But in some parts, which. 
are more favoured by nature, fine wheat is produced in abundance. 
There is an old proverb which says, that from' Morvan , comes 
neither a good wind nor good people. The latter part oif the 
proverb is probably owing to the destructive ravages formerly, com- 
mitted by the warlike .Sduij who, issuing from - their mountiunoas' 
abodes, massacred all whom they encountered without any,tpnch' of • 
. pity or remorse . The civilisation of Christian times has, in a great < ' 
measure, softened the ancient ferocity of their character; "but the 
rudeness which is inherent, so to speak, in moiintainous. districtE, 
still remains in the villages. The peasantry are obstinate, imd 
quarrelsome. Rather than yield a single iota of a disputed claim, 
'they will make a sacrifice of ten times the value. As tOjthe|TrtBd 
from Morvan, that is, of course, pretty much the same as it;always 
was; and when, in the early part of the year,. it blows from the 
south-west over the mountains covered with three feet of^ snow, it 
comes upon the valleys of Yonne and Cote-d'Or with a cutting and 
. destructive keenness. .:.'•,. 



THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOtRTEENTH CEN'l'URY. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 



CONCLUSION. 



It was one of tKose delicious days in autumn, when the heat 
of the sun is tempered by the fresh breeze and the gray clouds 
that steal athwart the blue of the heavens. In the balcony of 
the palazzo upon the Adriatic, of which -we have already made 
mention in our tale, two persons were sitting enjoying the 
cool sea- air, and conversing. , 

"How tranquilly yon bright water slumbers in the sun- 
light," said one of the two to his companion. " Who would 
ever think that not long since it was tossing to and fro in 
troublous billows ? And just such is life. Ah, may ours, 
after the sorrows and trials which we have so lately endured, 
be henceforth peaceful and filled with sunshine, dearest 
Bianca." 

The girl looked up tenderly at her lover. The traces of sick- 
ness had not yet altogether departed from her face, tor her 
cheek was pale and her eye somewhat languid, but these 
enhanced rather than impaired her loveliness. 

" Heaven grant that it may be so, dear Giulio. Heaven has 
been very merciful to me, first in saving me from a union that 
would have been worse than death, and next in preserving me 
through that terrible malady, which was fatal to my poor 
maiden Giovanna. Do you know, Giulio, it is a very 
singular fact that we were both born on the same day and 
. hour." 

Vol. IV —No. XXI. 



Giulio remained silent for a time, as in deep thought ; at 
length he said : — 

"Dost thou remember the prophecy of the man with the 
rebeck in the gondola, that tliou told' St me of?" ." 

" Oh, yes ! I have never forgotten it. How strangely true; 
in words, has it proved ; yet how dift'erent in sense to what I 
feared. The bridegroom came indeed, and death entered 'in 
with him — but thou wert not the bridegroom, nor I the 
, victim ! " . - ■.[._..,■■■■■■ 

" Well, thou must know that I too have encountered this 
diviner, and he has spoken strange and temble things tome^ 
a part of -it still weighs painfully on my heart^that which h.e 
predicted when first I saw him. Yet do I hope that what, i 
applied to myself was addressed to my companion ;.:the' rest 
has, Inow perceive, receivfld its fulfilriient, for it related, not 
to ihee, as I supposed, bu^f the poor girl thy attendant." 

And Giulio then related his interview with the astrologer 
upon the evening of Giovanna's death . 

" And now, dearest Bianca," continued he, " I have come to 
advertise thee that thou art to have an imwonted visitor to- 
day." 

" Who may it be, Giulio ? Thou knowest, that since my 
illness, I have received ho one save thy father." 

" Well, he comes by my father's permission, who will be 

I, 
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here to. receive him in person, and entreata that you will, not 
refuse to see him." 

" No more suitors, 1 trust," said the girl, with a frightened 
look. 

"No, in faith," replied Giulio smiling; "on the contrary, 
he comes for the purpose of relinquishing all claim to thy 
hand. You must know that, upon my father's recovery from 
the plague, he informed Pietro Molo, the old goldsmith, that 
he still held himself his debtor, and proposed such arrange- 
ment to him as he is able to make. In return, the banker has 
requested permission to attend here, and formally resign all 
claim to thy hand on the part of his nephew. Thou wilt not, 
I trust, feel any disinclination to be released from the 
addresses of the wealthy plebeian, even though thou shouldst 
have to put up with a poor noble instead. But here comes 
Giudetta ; I warrant she hath some news for us, she looks so 
important." 

"Ah! dear children," said the old woman, looking 

lovingly upon them, for she had at length discovered their 

ecret, " here is the count, fresh^^arrived from the city ; he has 

sent me" forward with his greetings to my young lady, and he 

requests that she will receive him in her boudoir." 

" Come then, dearest," said Giulio, "let me lead thee in. 
My father will rejoice to see the bloom again returning to thy 
cheeks." 

The two young people passed in from the "balcony to the 
apartment into which we formerly introduced our readers ; 
Giudetta, with the privilege of a favoured servant, following 
them. 

The Count Polani embraced his ward tenderly, and then 
seating himself beside her, he said, — 

" My dear Bianca, I crave your indulgence for pressing this 
interview upon you. I would have gladly spared your feel- 
ings' the recollection of a scene which this meeting cannot fail 
to revive. But the request was made so urgently by Messer 
Molo that I could not venture to refuse it, considering the 
position in which 1 stand in relation to him. You have, 
however, nothing to fear from his importunity." 

Punctual to the appointed time, the banker reached the 
Palazzo Mofosihi, and was conducted to the boudoir where 
the feoiint and his ward awaited him. Giulio rose to retire, 
•but his father said, " I should wish you to be present as a 
witness, Giulio, unless Bianca object." 

The girl bowed a ready assent, and added, " I, too, should 
desire that Giudetta stay near me ; you know, dear signore, 
I may need the presence of one of my own sex." 

"Be it as you will, then. Ah! here comes the gold- 
smith." 

The old man walked up the apartment with the calm, self- 
possessed deportment which was habitual to him, and bowing 
with an air of deference, not unmixed with pride, he 
said: 

" Count Polani, lam come to hear the terms you propose 
in relation to certain moneys which I had the honour to lend 
your excellency, upon conditions which have not been fulfilled. 
Be pleased to state your intentions." 

" Messer Molo, I again oifer you the same terms which I 
offered on the day the obligation became due : I am ready to 
pay three thousand ducats now, and to secure you the residue 
upon my palazzo in Venice, provided you cancel the bond." 

"To that proposal, signer count, I reply now, as I did 
before, that I shall abide strictly by the terms of the obliga- 
tion." . 

The Count Polani was about to interrupt him passionately, 
but the banker, raising his hand,(ttid quietly — 

" I pray your lordship to hear me out. I was saying that 
1 shall abide by the terms of the obligation. You, signer 
Polani, failed to pay me the moneys on the day specified, and 
thereupon I was entitled to demand from you the hand of 
your ward in the name of my nephew. That hand was not 
refused by you: butj on the contrary, I voluntarily relin- 
quished it and withdrew my nephew. Therefore, sir count, I 
now release you from all obligation, and do here destroy the 
bond which you gave me." Saying which, he tore the 



instrument in two. and handed it to the count. "And I 
formally acknowledge that I have no claim on the part of my 
nephew." 

The count seized the hand of the banker with emotion. 

" Nay, nay, good Messer. Molo — thou art too generous — it 
must not be so." 

"Your pardon, my good lord," said the banker proudly. 
" You once said that I was a just man, and I affirmed that 
you spoke truly ; suffer me still to be so. I must not forfeit 
my own self-respect. I will now take my leave ; but I will 
crave permission first to touch the hand of this fair maiden, 
whom I would have been proud to call niece', had not Heaven 
visibly interposed to forbid it." 

The old man advanced to where Bianca sat, and, taking her 
hand, raised it respectfully to his lips, and then placing a 
jewel of great price upon her finger, he laid his hand upon her 
fair head, and uttering a fervent benediction, he turned to 
depart. At this moment the door was opened, and a young 
man entered. All eyes were turned upon the stranger. 

" Ah, nephew Girolamo," said Molo, who met him near the 
door, " this is indeed unexpected. I did not know thou Wert 
in Venice ; but I have arranged all matters with the Count 
Polani, even as thou didst desire." 

"Thanks, dear uncle," said the young man; and then 
passing by him, he flung off his travelling cloak and walked up 
the room. In a moment he was pressed in the arms of 
Giulio. 

" Jacques ! my dearest and best of friends. 'Welcome, a 
thousand times welcome !" 

"'What do I hear?" exclaimed the banker, who had 
hastened back after the young man. 

"There is some mistake here; this youth is not called 
Jacques, but Girolamo — Girolamo Molo, the son of my brother 
Jacopo." 

" Ay, truly, dear \incle, and yet my good Giulio here will 
not, you see, deny his old friend Jacques de la Mole." 

"How is this!" asked the count in amazement. "Be so 
good as to solve this riddle for us." 

But no sooner had old Giudetta heard the voice of the 
young man, than she hurried forward and cried : 

" Santissima Madre I I swear by my hopes of salvation 
that this is none other than the learned Greek doctor, Deme- 
trius, who brought the count and my young lady through the 
plague, and then disappeared so suddenly — ay, indeed, 
though he has lost his white hair and beard." 

"The^ame, the same, good Giudetta. Suffer me to con- 
gratulate my patients on their thorough convalescence. Fair 
lady, you will not refuse your hand- once again to your 
physician. My lord, the friend of your son seeks your 
acquaintance." 

■VN'hile the young' man thus passed from one to another of 
the party, with the unembarrassed freedom of one of courtly 
breeding, all remained silent with wonder and perplexity. 

"Count Polani," he continued, "you asked me to solve 
this riddle. I will do so, if you give me a few minutes' 
hearing ;" and seating himself in the chair to which the count 
pointed, he said : " My good imcle here will tell you that the 
liberality and love of my father denied me no advantage which 
his wealth could procure. Thus I travelled much, visited 
most of the courts of Europe, and found that the son of the 
great banker of Milan was a welcome guest wherever he went. 
It so chanced that an affair connected with the loan of a large 
sum of money, wWch required great secrecy and caution, led 
me to the capital of France for the first time some two years 
since^ — " 

" I remember it well, nephew Girolamo," said the banker, 
interrupting him. "Thou didst acquit thyself very creditably 
in the affair. I warrant me your young ruffling gallants, who 
affect to look down upon us merchants, could not do as much." 

The young man looked at Giulio with a smile full of 
meaning, and continued i " 'Well, I found it desirable to 
adopt an incognito; I assumed another name, gave myself out 
to be a Frenchman, and, that I might sustain the character 
appropriately, I did, my dear uncle, dress myself somewhat- 
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in the fashion of the young gallants of ■whom you have just 
spoken, and Jacques de la Mole had the happiness of making 
the acquaintance of Giulio Polani." 

"Ay, faith, dear friend," said Giulio laughing; "and 
that same Jacques de la Mole was the most fashionable 
cavalier, the best swordsman, the luckiest gambler, and the 

most fortunate " 

"Hush! hush! Giulio," said Girolamo, interrupting any 
further disclosures ; "you will make me blush if you praise 
me thus. Remember I had a part to play, and I tried to play 
it to the best of my poor ability. Besides, you know I was 
not always successful. Dost forget our gay wager on the 
banks of the Seine, and how I lost it to thee ?" 

Giulio smiled, and held up his fmger admonishingly to his 
friend. 

" Well, well, I shall not speak of it, at least just now. We 
had not long parted when I learned of thy strange compact, 
my dear uncle; and though I knew that thy love and thy 
ambition would select none for me but a most worthy object, 
yet was I determined to judge for myself; and so I ^asited 
Venice without thy knowledge, and again assumed my cha- 
racter of the Siear de la Mole." 

" It was well that I did not meet thee, Girolamo ; I should 
have rated thee soundly for going about in thy mumming 
Trench frippery." 

" Nay, but thou didst meet me, dear uncle. My first visit 
was to the Corso degli Orifici, where thou didst very civilly 
give me gold for one of my own bills on thee." 

"Truly," said the old man, "I do now bethink me of a 
popinjay in a slashed velvet doublet and perfumed gloves, who 
wore a hat and feathers ; I did not see his face, for he was 
masked ; but he spoke only French, except one or two words 
of vile Italian." 

"Precisely, dear uncle; you would not expect a French 
gallant to speak good Italian. Well, Giulio, thou remem- 
berest our wager, and how thou didst often boast to me when 
in France that thou wouldst show me, if I ever came to 
Venice, a maiden fairer than those on the northern side of the 
Alps ; and so thou didst keep thy word, and I lost my wager, 
and would have lost my heart toor— pardon me, dc^r lady, if I , 
be too bold of speech — but that I quickly discovered that one 
very dear to me (and helooked at Giulio) had already lost his ' 
to thee, and, as I believed, had stolen thine in return." 

The Count Polani looked at Bianca and then at Giulio : the 
confusion of both betrayed a secret which a more vigilant 
guardian than the count would have long since discovered. 

"By Saint Mark," said he, " pretty one, I have been but 
dim-sighted after all ; I must have good did JFather Chrysos- 
tom to confess thee ; or perhaps thou hast made thy confession 
already to a younger ear, and we must reserve the good father . 
for another office. Well, Ser Girolamo, or Jacques, or Deme- 
trius, whichever it is your good pleasure to be called, we 
would hear the rest of your story." 

" Ah, signore, it is well nigh told. As I said, I feared for 
my own heart, and had the good sense to fly. — Thou got'sta 
note from me, Giulio ? " 

"Yes, and I marvelled much at thy sudden departuie, and 
still more at thy continued silence." 

" Upon the day before the appointed day, I returned to 
Venice, determined to supply the money to liquidate the bond, 
in case the count should not be in a condition to pay. How 
I arranged the matter, Giulio, thou knowest ; but why thou 
didst not make use of the bills I gave thee I know not." 

Giulio informed his friend of the casusilty that had befaUen 
him, and detained him in delirium till the day was past. 

" I will not dwell on the painful scene at the Palazzo Polani 
further than to say that, at the moment your lordship had 
appealed to me, and that I was about to disclose my friend- 
ship with your son and to decline the honour of a hand which, 
even were I worthy of it, would not have conferred on me a 
heart, the sudden illness of the signora rendered it unneces- 
sary. We hurried from the palazzo ; but not before I had 
satisfied myself, notwithstanding my uncle's precautions, that 
it was indeed the plague with which the young lady was 



seized. I had been long in the East, and had seen that terrible 
scourge, and learned of a celebrated physician in Damascus the 
best mode of treating it. Speedily procuring the dress of a 
Greek physician, I presented myself at once, and had little 
diflSculty in procuring admission in the; emergency. Heaven 
be praised, I was enabled to save the lives of two of the three ; 
the other — " 

" Ah ! yes," interposed Giudetta ; " the other niy poor 
Giovanna. But see, Signor Demetrius, I have the amulet 
which you gave me, and it preserved me through the whole 
time of the plague— though I did not understand all the 
learned things you said to me." 

Girolamo laughed gaily. 

" Why, yes, I flatter myself I spoke with due professional 
unintelligibility. To-day I returned by chance to V^oe, and 
finding that my good uncle had come hither, 1 determined to 
be present at the last act of a drama in which I had been 
playing more parts than my friends knew of, ■ And now my 
tale is told." 



And so, dear reader, may I say with Girolamo, " My tale is 
told." Yet, ere we take our leave for ever of those whose 
fortunes we have been following through many scenes, and 
for whom, I trust, you feel an interest, let us follow those 
fortunes to a close. As one who, from the clifis; watches a 
bark buffetting with wind and waves, now mounting on the 
top qf the billows, now plunged in the trough of the sea, till it 
disappears from his view — as such a one watoheswith anxious 
heart and strained eyes, till at length he sees the vessel enter 
the harbour — then his spirit is glad, and he breathes freely — 
nevertlffeless, he will surely hurry down to the watier's edge 
and see. the poor, storm and sea- tossed voyagers landed safely, 
and entering their happy homes ; — just so do I hope that you, 
dear reader, would see those with, whom we have had to do 
safe at their destination. Know, then, that ere a month had 
passed, Giulio and Bianca were wedded — the count gradually 
retrieved his fortunes and rose in the. state, and fin^y /became 
one of the Council of Ten. By a strange fatality, one pf 'the 
last victims of the plague was'Michaele Morosini who suc- 
ceeded Contarini as doge. His immense wealth, which was 
amassed by the most sordid ani heartless means, was divided 
•between his relatives, and a considerable portion came to his 
kinswoman Bianca. Old Pietro Molo still dwelt in theCorso 
degli Orifici, to the end a wealthy aiiid'an.' honourable banker, 
who ever performed and enforced a cdniiact with unflinching 
scrupulosity; and he had at length tlie happiness to see his 
dear nephew mated with a noble lady' of Milan, and per. 
petuating the name of Molo, which he adorned not less by his 
magnificence and liberality than he 'did' by the nobleness of 
his nature. , al^ . 

Three others there are, to whom bur thoughts may revert 
with a pleasant interest. Of Carlo Zeitp we need not say any- 
thing: his long, active, and most adventurous -life ;■ his peace- 
ful death; his obsequies— inagnificent arid pompous as became 
a great state honouring the remains of . her greatest son, and a 
mourning people paying the last tribute to their bravest 
general — all these are matters of history, to be found on its 
brightest and broadest pages. The chronicler who turns 
aside to ramble through the byways of history, will now and 
then meet with the name of Sir William Cheke, smd find Ixim 
still the soldier of fortune, ever gallant and true-hearted, till 
at last he sank down in his harness upon the battle-field, and 
brave companions in arms gave him sepulture in a foreign 
land. And, last of all, stout Roger Harrington failed not of 
his hoped-for future. He won his way back to his own 
Britain; and beside the waters of his beloved Trent, even in 
that pleasant valley, through whose once sylvan solitudes the 
steam-train now thunders along upon its ircai way — even there 
the smoke rose once again from his father's cottage ; and, 
sitting near to him in the chimney-nook of a winter's evening, 
a blooming matron with mild blue eyes smoothed down the 
yellow curls of their infant boy, while she listened to the 
happy yeoman recounting his soldier's life and the feats of 
the memorable Wae of the CkioooIa. 



